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therefore peculiarly subject to fogs, especially during the winter and
autumn. Mists and fogs rise from the damp or water-logged land
and often cause considerable hindrance to traffic. In the oldest part
of Oxford, round Carfax, there is more cky in the gravel than in
Summertown, and it has been suggested that this has been an addi-
tional cause of fog.1 The summer heat can also be very relaxing in
the damp lowlands. Thus the climate of Oxford is particularly
enervating, and should be contrasted with the climate of the Oxford
Heights which rise above the fogs of winter and the damp heat of
summer. Within the Survey Area north-east and east winds are very
frequent, especially during the spring, the driest season. These cold,
dry winds have no real obstacle when they sweep south-westwards
along the lowland between the Cotswolds and the Chilterns, as the
low Oxford Heights provide little shelter against their piercing
blasts.
Natural vegetation.
The whole of the Survey Area was originally a woodland. Before
any clearing was attempted, the lower land was probably a swamp-
forest, and above it were the wooded hills. Ever since the time of
the English settlement the clearing of the woodland has been steadily
carried out. The English settlers established hamlets in the clearings
which they made in the woodland, and such hamlets were the fore-
runners of most of the villages in the Survey Area of to-day. In spite
of the progressive destruction of the woodland, it is probable that
even as late as the sixteenth century a continuous wooded belt
extended from Wytham to Abingdon on the hills west of Oxford.
On the east also, the woodland which existed in the Shotover-
Garsington district must have been still quite considerable. At the
present day only small remnants of woodland remain in the Survey
Area, although the Boars Hill-Wytham portion of the Corallian still
carries a high percentage of wooded country.2 The greater part of
the land has been cleared and is given over to agriculture, an industry
which is fully described in a later chapter.3
The milages.
Although the limitations of space do not permit a detailed study
of tKe sites of the village settlements, a few observations must be
made on this subject before we proceed to examine the urban settle-
1 J. Pringle (ed.), Geology of the Country around Oxford, op. cit., p. 131.
a For a full description of the natural vegetation of the Area, see A. H. Church,
Introduction to the Plant Life of the Oxford District (1922).
3 Chapter VIII.